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ART MUSEUMS 

Art and literature and music appeal 
to the higher nature of man. As Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie said, in a brief 
essay published four years ago in Art 
and Progress, these are as the open win- 
dow in the workshop which brings re- 
freshment and inspiration. They offer 
avenues of escape from drudgery, and 
provide means of enjoyment which may 
become very keen and satisfying. Mr. 
Kent, in his admirable paper on "The 
Small Museum," printed elsewhere in 
this magazine, calls attention to the 
amazing multiplication of public libra- 
ries within recent time, and suggests that 
the upgrowth of art museums may be in 
the near future as rapid and as wide- 



spread. This is more than probable. To 
be sure a great many people read books 
who have no appreciation of literature, 
just as numberless persons visit exhibi- 
tions of pictures without any real inter- 
est in art, but, generally speaking, more 
people understand and appreciate pic- 
tures than books, visual appeal being 
most direct and the language of art most 
nearly universal. Coupling together a 
probable demand with what all will 
agree is a tangible benefit, if not a neces- 
sity, the subject of art museums looms 
large on the horizon. For this reason 
one session of the recent Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts was 
devoted to a consideration of art mu- 
seums, and the principal papers read at 
that time are printed herewith in this 
special number of Art and Progress. 

We stated our belief when we gave our 
official publication its present name that 
art was inalienably associated with prog- 
ress; we reiterate it now. As a people 
progress in the scale of civilization their 
interest in art increases, though it may 
be as some claim that their power of 
creation is diminished through a widen- 
ing of knowledge and broadening of 
viewpoint. As a country develops, it, 
too, gives more and more heed to art, 
cherishing those things which are the 
product of genius and are in themselves 
of imperishable worth. So with towns 
and cities. The cave-dwellers may not 
have had use for libraries or art mu- 
seums, but Athens and Rome and Paris 
have been the abode of writers and read- 
ers, of artists and art lovers. The de- 
velopment of art museums throughout 
our land is a distinct mark of progress. 

How an art museum can be built up 
to a point of the highest efficiency is 
graphically told by Mrs. George W. 
Stevens in her paper on "A Small Mu- 
seum," and what has been done in Toledo 
can be done in any city of similar size 
and wealth under equally fine leadership. 

In a closing address on the last day 
of the Federation's convention, Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, director of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, New York, said, that to his 
mind the problems in connection with 
art museums arose, not so much from 
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the fact that the}' are small, but from 
the much more impressive fact that they 
will not stay so, and he expressed the 
conviction that there is no museum in 
this country, no matter how small the 
community in which it stands, nor how 
discouraging its present outlook, that 
will not outgrow its present confines. 
Two pieces of advice followed which 
should be printed large and well conned: 
First, "Keep your standard high. Bet- 
ter a small room with one picture of 
distinction than a large gallery filled with 
mediocrities. The one picture is what 
will give your museum a high reputation 
in this and in other lands, and what will 
bring you the respect of your fellow-citi- 
zens and their desire to help." Second, 
"Consider the special needs, and the 
special character, of the community in 
which your museum is to be situated." 
In a community where textiles are manu- 
factured, Mr. Robinson suggested that 
material that would help the designers 
of patterns and illustrate the history of 
the art in which many were engaged 
would do more good than a mere exhibi- 
tion of the abstract forms of art. As 
an instance proving the value and im- 
portance of individuality in the develop- 
ment of art museums, Mr. Robinson cited 
the industrial art museums of Germany, 
each of which excels in some particular 
line and hence attracts, not only resi- 
dent townsmen, but persons from distant 
places. By this theory of development 
each museum ma}' become individual, im- 
portant, unique, whereas, on the other 
hand, developing along conventional 
lines, there is little hope of accomplish- 
ment for the majority beyond the area 
of mediocrity. 

In other words, henceforth art mu- 
seums must be institutions for the 
people, not merely treasure houses, nor 
places of esthetic enjoyment, but fac- 
tors in the betterment of industry as 
well as the betterment of man; educa- 
tional institutions, no less forceful, no 
less essential, than the public library and 
the public school. To accomplish this 
end our museums must have, however, 
not only ample support, but capable 
direction. 
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America Progress will be found 

a picture of the Museum 
of Fine Arts erected comparatively re- 
cently in Santiago, Chile ; a handsome 
dignified building in which a notable 
group of paintings by American artists 
was exhibited at the close of the Expo- 
sition in Buenos Aires. 

South America is just beginning to be 
reckoned among those countries whose 
interest in art is vital, and many per- 
sons will therefore be surprised to learn 
that already museums of art, several un- 
der direct government patronage, have 
been established in Brazil, Bolivia, Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia. A list of twelve 
such museums has been secured through 
the courtesy of the Pan American Union. 
It is understood, however, that this list 
does not include all the art collections 
in South America. 

Because the stream of travel has only 
lately turned toward South America our 
knowledge of this great continent is still 
comparatively meager and crude. Bue- 
nos Aires in Argentina is, however, one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world 
and can boast many notable examples 
of fine architecture. 

Looking to the future there is reason 
to believe the nations of South America 
may take their places before long among 
the art loving countries of the world, 
and that from them may come not only 
wise patronage but notable production in 
the field of the fine arts. 
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Fine Arts of Boston, 
has proved a successful experiment and 
of increasing value. In 1911 and 1912 
the list of city monuments and city pic- 
tures was compiled. To this has been 
added during the past year an inventory 
of busts and bas-reliefs. In the course 
of preparing this list the Registry has 
made a list of plaster reproductions of 



